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AGRICULTURE. 


tinguished by the names of the male and the fe-, 


Eee male. The latter produces the seed, the former | 
FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. the blossom and the farina, The male hemp has | 
When this has} 


a pees few and slender branches. 


CULTIVATION OF HEMP. 


turned white, or a pale yellow, has shed its leaves, | 


a 
the water there should be a long rain, or a contin- 
uance of damp weather to prevent its drying, it 
would be rotted too much, and the fibre would be 
materially injured, if not destroyed. But when 
the hemp is immersed later in the season, after 


. . . . . | . 
Mr J.B. Russent—lI embrace the first moment and the farina has chiefly fallen off, then it is time the weather and water have become cool, there is 
of leisure, to give you, in compliance with your re- to pull it. The female hemp has more and strong-|no risk in suffering it to remain in the water a 


quest, an account of the method pursued by our 
farmers, in the cultivation of hemp. It has been 


} 


er branches, and continues fresh and green — 


the seed is ripe. It is common to leave patches, 


short time longer than is necessary. It is also 


}supposed that when the hemp is rotted in hot 


raised in my neighborhood for more than twenty jor narrow strips, where the seed hemp is most; weather, there will be a greater proportion of tow 


years. It is considered as asure crop; and at 
the prices which it has borne for a few years past, 
affords a reasonable remuneration to the cultiva- 
tor. In the account which I shall give, there wil. 


abundant, until the seed has ripened, which will 
be about a month after the time of pulling ; in| 
| which case, the economical farmer will pull out 
‘the male hemp as far as it is practicable ; for the 


probably be nothing new or instructive to those al-/fibres of the hemp, that stands in the field until 
ready acquainted with the process. If you think) the seed is ripe, are always stiff and harsh, and 
it wul be useful to others, you will make such use | will bring less in the market, than that which has 
of it as you think proper. ‘been pulled at the proper season. 

Hemp requires a deep and rich soil. Any at-| The pulling is a heavy job. One-fourth of an 
tempt to raise it upon a light soil, or upon and |acre is considered as a day’s work, though expert 
worn out and exhausted, until it is recruited by | hands will pull a third of an acre. No precaution 
manure, and a fertilizing course of husbandry, will | is necessary except to guard against breaking the 
result only in disappointment. Nor can it lorg be | stalks. The laborer gathers a few stalks in his 
contiiued upon the same piece of ground, wiheut | hands and pulls them up, and having repeated 
an annual supply of manure. But upon agood |this three or four times, he strikes the roots once 
soil, with an annual sprinkling of manure, it the |or twiee with his foot, in order to kick off the 
rate of eight or ten loads to the acre, it nay be | dirt, then holding the whole loose in his hands, 
continued for a succession of years, without any |lets the roots drop on the ground for the purpose 
material diminution in the value of the crop. of making that end of his handful even. And in 





BG ner 


The ground must be prepared for the seed, 
much in the same manner as for flax. It must be 
ploughed and harrowed sufficiently to break the 
clods, and to render the soil fine and mellow. As 
different soils require different degrees of labor to 
produce this effect, it must be left to the judgment 
of the cultivator to determine when his ground is 
in a proper state to receive the seed. I can safe- 
ly say, that few farmers err, in ploughing and har- 
rowing too much. . 

The time for sowing is about the 10th of May. 
A few days earlier or later will make no difference. 
It must not be so early as to expose the tender 
plant to severe frosts, and if sown late in May, it 
will produce a light crop—the stalks will have a 
thin coat. 

The quantity of seed varies with the strength 
and condition of the ground. Two bushels is the 


usual quantity sown upon an acre—and this is. 


gencrally sufficient. Some have used more, and 
upon very strong land have gone as high as three 
bushels. But I believe that few of our farmers 
have found their account in using a greater quan- 
tity than that first named. When it exceeds that 
quantity, the land must not only be strong, but it 
must be reduced to a very fine tilth. Otherwise, 
when it comes to grow, there will be a great deal 
of under-brush ; that is, short, spindling, coatless 
stalks, of no value, and which will only be in the 
way, at the time of pulling. The seed is sown 
broad cast, and bushed or harrowed in, like flax. 

No further attention to the crop is required un- 
til the season of pulling and cutting. Although 
the latter mode of gathering is attended with less 
labor, our farmers almost universally adopt the 
former, as the most profitable. This commences 
about the 10th of August. The time of pulling is 
determined by the appearance of the hemp.— 
There are two kinds of hemp in every field, dis- 


spreading his hemp on the ground, he is careful 
| to lay the butts straight and true. This will great- 
ly facilitate the labor of binding. 
Rain upon the hemp after it is pulled, produces 
the same effect as upon mown grass. It diseol- 
ors it and injures its quality. It must therefore 
|be suffered to lie upon the ground no longer than 
itis necessary for its preservation. As soon as it 
is sufficiently dried, which, in warm and drying 
weather, will be after two days sun, it must be 
bound up in small bundles or sheaves. A little 
rye straw is the cheapest and best thing for bands. 
Let the band be put on towards the top of the 
bundle, and then shoved down to about the mid- 
dle, otherwise it will be difficult to bind close 
enough to hold together, through all the subse- 
quent handlings. Set up 15 or 20 bundles to- 
gether, well braced at the roots to admit a free 
circulation of air, and to prevent it from blowing 
over, and let it remain in this situation, until it is 
cured sufficiently to put into a stack or under cov- 
er. This may be done, in good weather, after two 
or three days. In the construction of the stack, 
great pains must be taken, Jest the rain should 
find a passage into it. Itis safest to put it under 
cover, either under sheds about the barn, or by 
erecting one for the purpose. 


It may be asked, why not transport it to the 
place of rotting and immerse it in the water, im- 
‘mediately after it is pulled, or as soon as it is dry, 
and save the trouble of securing it from the weath- 
er? Iam not prepared to say that this cannot be 
done with safety, under vigilant care and atten- 
tion. It is believed, however, that it would be ex- 
posed to greater hazard of loss, than at a later pe- 
riod, At the time of pulling, the weather is hot, 
and the water warm, Putrefaction proceeds with 
great rapidity. Ifthe hemp should remain in the 








—and after it is drawn from the water, the bands 
must be opened and the hemp spread, in order 
that it may dry quickly. It is also a busy season 
with the farmer, and he can attend to it at a later 
period, with less interruption to other branches of 
husbandry. These are the reasons which have 
induced our farmers to postpone the rotting till the 
latter part of October. As I have never tried any 
experiments in reference to this part of the pro- 
cess, and indeed have had but little experience in 
the culture of hemp on my own farm, I will not 
give an opinion whether their reasons are well 
founded or not. I have not undertaken to point 
out the best method, in relation to any part of the 
process, but only to describe the course pursued in 
my own neighborhood. 

It has sometimes been made a question wheth- 
er run»ing or stagnant water was to be preferred. 
The latter is more generally used in England.— 
The former has been universally applied here. A 
place is selected near the margin of some brook or 
small stream, which will afford a basin in which 
the hemp can be deposited, and where, by erect- 
ing adam across the stream, the hemp can be 
covered with water. 


In the first place, the dam is built of a sufficient 
height to secure the requisite supply of water, 
leaving a gate way in the natural course of the 
stream, and the top of the gate a little lower than 
the height of the dam, to let off the surplus water, 
After the dam is completed, shut the gate and try 
the dam, in order to ascertain whether it is water 
tight, and will stand against the pressure produced 
by raising the pond. If it proves sufficient, then 
let off the water and put in the hemp. A space 
of two or three feet should be left between the 
hemp and the dam, so that if a leak should be dis 
covered, there may be room to stop it. This pre- 
caution may be unnecessary in an old and long 
tried dam, but should not be omitted in a new 
one. Put down a layer of hemp, laying the bun- 
dles compactly, then a second course on the first, 
in a transverse direction, and so on successively, 
until the whole crop is deposited in the bed, or as 
much as the basin will receive. Weights, consist- 
ing of long and heavy timber, or plank, or slabs 
with stones upon them, must then be laid across 
the bed to prevent it from floating, Having de- 
posited the hemp and secured it from rising, the 
gateway may be closed and the water raised upon 
the hemp. It will be observed that the level of 
the hemp must be lower than the top of the gate- 
way, so that the whole body may be immersed in 
water, and continued so, until it is rotted. 

The length of time necessary to complete the 
rotting process depends much on the weather, and 
the temperature of water. It may be ascertained 








water a little too long, or if, after it is drawn from 


whether it has lain in the water long enough, by 
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taking out one of the bundles, drying and braking 
it. If the seed cracks easily, and tue rind, or harl 
readily separates from the wood, it is sufficiently 
rotted. So also, if while it lies in the water, the 
roots will twist off easily. Hemp put into the 
water the last week in October, will generally re- 
quire about three weeks. When put in later, I 
have known it lie seven weeks. If put into stag- 
nant water, soon after it is pulled, five or six days 
is enough. 

When the hemp is rotted, open the gateway and 
drain off the pond. The hemp must then be re- 
moved to a piece of grass land—the bundles laid 
upon the ground singly, and, aftertwo or three 
days, turned over. When partially dried, it is car- 
ried and set up, inclining, against a fence, where 
it remains until it is fit for the brake. It may then 
be carried to the building or shed where it is to 
be dressed ; or the brake may be carried to the 
hemp, as is generally the case here, and after it is 
broken, it is removed to the barn for the finishing 


process—or if the weather is not too severe, it | 


may be dressed where it is broken. 

\ cheap vehicle or sled, for the removal of the 
hemp from the pond, may be made of two pieces 
of slit work, about 9 feet in length, with three 
cross beams of the same material 
driven closely through each beam and runner, will 
serve the double purpose of holding the sled to- 
gether, and keeping the hemp from falling off.— 
No tongue will be necessary. It may be drawn 
with chains. If however the grass ground is at 
any considerable distance from the pond, wheels 
may be necessary. 

In dressing, two brakes are used. The first, 
coarser than a common flax brake, the second, as 
fine as a flax brake at the head, with one addi- 
tional bar in each jaw. If the hemp is well 
rotted and faithfully broke, but little remains for 
the swingling board. A man, accustomed to the 
business, will brake and dress from 50 to 75 Ibs. 
a day. 

The labor required to prepare a crop of hemp 
for market, is not inconsiderable. But it will be 
observed, that but a small portion of the labor 
comes at a season, when the farmer is most busily 
occupied in gathering and securing his other crops. 
The pulling comes on soon after the hay and 
grain are secured. ‘The rotting does not com- 
mence tll after Indian harvest, and the winter 
grainis sown. The dressing is wholly done in 
cold weather, when the farmer has little oceupa- 
tion besides that of taking care of his stock and 
providing fuel. Every considerable farmer who 
has land suitable for hemp, might raise a few 
acres, without greatly interfering with his ordina- 
ry course of husbandry. 

The average crop is six or seven hundred to 
the acre. I have raised nine or ten—but this was 
an unusual crop. The land was strong, and in 
very fine tilth. The hemp grew to a great height 
and was very uniform throughout the piece. The 
price of hemp in market, has varied, of late years, 
from $10 to $12,50 a hundred. Scarce any. crep 
of field culture can be put upon the land, which 
will produce so great a result. 

It is not uncommon for the farmer to let out 
his land upon shares. In that case, the usual 
terms are, that the owner of the land prepares the 
ground, and furnixhes one half the seed. The oc- 
cupant furnishes the other half of the seed, and 
performs all the labor, after the seed is harrowed 
in, and returns to the owner one-half of the seed, 


In' nary one. He says that if you have got the true 
one instance, I have received, for the use of my kind, of early potato and wish to keep it pure, 
land, more than forty-five dollars an acre, clear|‘You must take care that no other sort grow with 
profit. The moiety of the seed returned to me, |or near it, for potatoes of this kind mix the breed 
was amply sufficient to pay my part of the seed /more readily than any thing else, though they 
furnished, and the labor of preparing the ground. |have no bloom’!! Will you be kind enough to 
The hemp grown in this neighborhood, when |tell me through the medium of your Magazine, 
well dressed, commands the highest price of the |whether the statement of Cobbett be really cor- 
best Russia hemp, and is as readily purchased by |rect ?” 
the manufacturers of cordage. Our farmers some-! To this Loudon briefly answers—*Vot eor- 
times mistake their own interest, by neglecting to rect.” 
hatchel out the tow, through fear of too much We have then Mr Loudon’s testimony (and bet- 
diminishing the weight. An experiment was made ter authority cannot be found,) and testimony of 
in 1824, by direction of the Commissioners of the the querist who thought the operation extraordi- 
Navy, to try its strength in comparison with the, nary, in corroboration of my opinion. Let me add, 


and one-half the hemp, prepared for market. 





The stakes, | 


Russian. “Two ropes, each 2} inches in cir- 
cumference, one made of hemp grown in this 
town, broke with 3209 Ibs. The other made of 
clean St Petersburg, broke with 3118 lbs.” I 
mention this fact for the purpose of satisfying the 
doubting, if any such there are, that our soil and 
climate are as well adapted to the cultivation of 
this article, as those of Russia, and that no one 
need be deterred from entering upon its cultiva- 
tion, under any apprehensions, that his crop, if 
rightly managed and well prepared, wil! be of in- 
ferior value. 

At a time when the supply of the ordinary 
products of the farm, exceeds the demand, and 
consequently the price 1s so low, as almost to dis- 
courage agricultural enterprise, it deserves the 
consideration of farmers in different parts of the 
country, whether their interest does not require 
them to turn a part of their land, and to apply a 
portion of their labor, to the cultivation of hemp. 
The annual import from Russia, does not probably 
fall short of halfa million of dollars. ‘This amount 


our own soil. In addition to this, we annually 
import in duck, and other manufactures of hemp, 
exclusive of cordage, to the amount of more than 
a million and a half of dollars. These manufac- 
tures might be carried on in our own country, as 
well as those of cotton or woollen goods. The 
present rate of duty on imported hemp is $45 a 
ton, Which is sufficient to affurd adequate protec- 
tion, to the extent of the demand. If the contin- 
uance of this duty should not come within the 
rule prescribed by our present chief Magistrate, 
which “requires that the great interest of agri- 
culture, commerce, and manufactures should be 
equally favored,” it may perhaps come within his 


agement to any products of ciiher of them, that 
may be found essential to our national indepen- 
dence.” I am yours, &e. 
SAM LATHROP, 
West Spring field, March 16, 1829. 
FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
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might, in a short time, be brought to market, from | 


exception to the rule, of giving “ peculiar encour-, 


my experience applied precisely to early potatoes, 
which have been planted promiscuously for many 
years without deterioration or change. 

I will now, make a remark which I have fre- 
quently made to you, Mr Editor, in conversation, 
that I know of no guide more unsafe than Cob- 
bett’s American Gardener. Not that it is desti- 
tute of merit—not that it does not possess some 
of the best traits ‘of Cobbett’s works, but it has 
maby mistakes, and partakes of the defects of 
Colbett’s writings as well as of their beauties. 

Poxbury, March 31. A FARMER. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


NUT TREES. 

Sn—lIt seems astonishing that two such valu- 
|able ‘uit trees are so little cultivaled as the Span- 
| ish Chesnut and the Madeira Nut, or English Wal- 
|nut. The former produces very large fruit of ex- 
icellent quality, in the greatest abundance, and in 
' the South of France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, it 
forms a most valuable article of food for the poor- 
‘er classes, and is a regular article of sale for that 
|purpose. It is but seldom this fruit finds its way 
|to our markets from Europe, but a plentiful sup- 
|ply might easily be furnished by planting orehards 
of this tree, the same as we do with the apple— 
or by planting them along avenues and highways, 
and there is no doubt they would as well repay 
the proprietor as an orchard of any other kind. 

‘The Madeira nut may be planted in the same 
manner, and would yield also an ample remunera- 
tion, as the nuts are sold, when green, for a dollar 








the hundred, for pickling ; and when ripe, are in 
| great request for the table. 


HORTUS. 


ie 


{(>Trees of the Spanish Chesnut, with large 
eatable fruit, can be delivered at the New Eng- 
land Farmer Seed Store, Boston, at from 50 to 
75 cts each, or $40 per 100—with the addition of 
the cost of freight from New York, which is but 
trifling. The Madeira nut at the same price. 

FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 





DEGENERATION OF POTATOES BY IN- 
TERMIXTURE. 

Mr Eprror—I expressed a strong conviction 

in alate number of your Journal, that there was 


}not the slightest foundation for the opinion that 
potatoes degenerated by juxta-position, or being | 


planted even in the same hills. I remarked that 
I had never seen it suggested in a European work. 
I would now ask leave to state, that in Loudon’s 
Magazine, No. xi. is the following paragraph in 
a communication to Loudon. “ I observed in Cob- 


bett’s American Gardener au assertion respecting 
early potatoes, which appears to me an eztraordt- 








MUSTARD. 
' Mr Ferssenpen—I wish to make inquiry 
| through the medium of the New England Farmer, 
‘(of any gentleman who may possess the informa- 
'tion) relative to the cultivation of Mustard, (Sina- 
pis.) Answers to the following questions through 
the New England Farmer, as soon as convenient, 
would be very gratefully received. 

1. What soil is best adapted to its culture ? 

2. Its preparation and time of sowing —quant- 
ty of seed per acre, if sown in drills ? 

3. What attention to weeding and hoeing is 
requisite ? 
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and what must be the appearance of the crop at 
the time necessary to harvest ? 
Respectfully yours, 
Bennington, Vt. 


J.N. H. 


Remarks by the Editor.—Perhaps the following 
from the Farmer’s Assistant may be of service te 
our correspondent. 

“ Mustard requires a soil sufficiently strong fo! 
turnips. Let the ground be well prepared by 
ploughings and harrowings early in the spring 
and sow of well ripened seed at the rate of tw¢ 
quarts to the acre. When the plants are a fey 
inches high, thin them so as to stand about ter 
inches apart, and destroy the weeds with the 
hoe. 

“When the lower seeds are ripe, the middle 
seeds green, and the tops of the plants in blossom, 
cut them with a sickle, bind them in moderate 
sized sheaves, and put these in small stacks, for a 
few days. In this situation the green seed wil! 
soon ripen. Carry the sheaves to the barn, hav- 
ing a large cloth under them, to prevent wasting, 
and in a few days they will be fit for threshiug. 

“The ground for raising this plant shoud be 
previously well cleared of weeds.” 

There are two species of mustard, Sinapi: alba, | 
or White mustard, and Sinapis nigra, or Black | 
mustard. The culture of both sorts is, we telieve, | 
similar ; but have no experimental knowleige on | 
the cultivation of either. The White Musard is! 
celebrated for its medicinal properties, bang at | 
once a tonic and an aperient ; cleansing the stom- | 
ach and bowels, and at the same time bracing the 
system. We should be happy to publish any in- 
formation with which we may be favored by pat- 
riotic cultivators relative to this subject. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, | 
GRAPES. 

Mr Fessenpen—Mr Downer in his communi- 
cation respecting grapes, has not noticed the 
White Muscadine, the best of all the foreign table 
grapes, in our climate. I imported it from a Nur 
seryman at Havre, several years since, and it has 
borne fine fruit, without care or protection during 
winter, and is not subject to blight or mildew, like 
the common Sweetwater. I have a plant from 
Vilmorin & Co. of Paris, marked “ Barsuraube,” 
and one from the justly celebrated garden of Mr 
Prince, marked “ August Sweetwater.” No. 3 
of his last catalogue which appears to be the same 
as the White Muscadine, and by persons having 
small gardens, should from the excellence ‘of the 
fruit and certainty of bearing be preferred to every 
other foreign grape. It is, I believe, identical with 
the variety mentioned in the Gardener’s Magazine, 
as having produced fruit in the open ground, in 
the climate of Denmark. For a description of 
this grape, I refer to the lately published Treatise 
of W. Prince, who can furnish plants to any gen- 
tleman disposed to try the cultivation, 

Salem, April 6, 1829. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


BOTTS IN HORSES. 

Mr Epiror—Among the many good and use- 
ful things that are discovered and by you publish- 
ed, it would be strange if there were not some 
hardly worth publishing, and some worse than 
nothing. Among the last, I think may be num- 


4. How is the seed best gathered and secured ;| bered many of the recipes for killing botts in|terminating the nuisance; for a knowledge of 


| 
| 
' 





horses. Having from my youth been fond of a 
_ good horse, I have paid much attention to the an- 
imal; and have long since been fully convinced 
that it was folly to wage open war with botts in 
a horse’s stomach ; believing that there has noth- 
ing yet been discovered that will kill them in the 
stomach without killing the horse. I should al- 
most as svon think of setting fire to my barn to 
kill the rats and mice. Many things, which you 
have heretofore published, I think good, such as 
bleeding to prevent inflammation. 
the most sure way is to keep the horse free from 
the nits. 

Some years since I had a very valuable mare 
that was attacked with botts, and to appearance, 
very far gone. I set the following trap for them, 


which more than answered my expectations. 1} 


took of bees’ wax, mutton tallow, and loaf sugar, 
each 8 ounces, put it into one quartof warm milk, 
and warmed until all was melted. Then put it 
into a bottle, and gave it just before the wax, &c. 
began to harden. 
physic. The effect was that the botts were dis- 


charged in large numbers, each piece of wax hav- 


ing from one to six or eight sticking to it, some 
by the head, but most by their legs or hooks. 
Yours, Z. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
WEB WORM ON FRUIT TREES. 

Mr Fessenpen—Your repeated exhortations 
to the orchardist to attend to the clearing their 
fruit trees from that disgusting and destroying in- 
sect the caterpillar. 1 believe have not been with- 
out effect , but there Is auvuther insect, perhaps of 
the same genus, and equally noxious, which among 
the various communications on the arboreous in- 








Yet, I think, | 


About two hours after vie | 


| the properties, habits and propagation of the im- 

ence is indispensably necessary to lead to some 

method of preventing their depredations, or of 

| effecting their destruction. 

| Yours &c. P. 
Plymouth, April 2, 1829. 


NEW TABLE APPRE, 

We acknowledge the receipt of a package of 
scious trom Lovert Petrers, Esq. of Westboro’, 
Ms. who gives the following account of their char- 
acter, in a note to the publisher of the New Eng- 
land Farmer. “ This is considered a native fruit, 
/and is called the Lyscom apple, from the person 
| who raised it—is very large, striped, flesh white, 
| spicy taste, fit for the table in October, and I think 
second to none for excellence.” The scious have 
j all been grituitously distributed. 
| BURNS. 

In looking over the Alleghany Democrat, of the 
29th December, I discovered a sinall paragraph on 
burns, stating that the immediate application of 
the simple article of wheat flour to the part affect- 
ed was discovered by Dr Michael Ward, of Man- 
chester, England, to be a speedy and effectual 
cure. J bore it in mind, that the first opportunity 
offered I would test the virtue of the remedy.— 
On last evening, my little daughter, about 1] 
years old, was unfortunately badly scalded on one 
leg and fvot, by the oversetting of a small vessel 
of scalding water. I immediately applied a hand- 
ful of wheat flour, to the sealded part, and wrap- 
ped it up with a cloth; the child .was in great 
agony and pain; in about 20 minutes she began 
to be a little cased of pain; I then removed the 
first application of flour, and as directed by Dr 
Ward, covered the affected part uwice more, at in- 
tervals of about 15 minutes, by sprinkling on by 








sects, I do not recollect to have seen described, or 
noticed by any one. It is here (without reference 
to entomological science,) designated as the Web 
worm. It is about the size, and in some measure 
resembles the Canker worm, in appearance, but 
‘not in its habits or origin. It does not make its 
appearance until about August, when the fruit is 
about half grown, and then resorts indiscriminate- 
ly to the apple, pear, quince, plum, and cherry.— 
It is found on the very extremities of the branches, 
where it is with difficulty approached ; and there 
it forms a web or nest, at first quite small, which 
extends over the branch to which it attaches it- 
self, as a cover or defence, as is found requisite to 
‘extend its quarters for food ; for unlike the cater- 
| pillar it never leaves its nest in quest of forage.— 
If left undisturbed, it does not often extend its 
depredations more than two or three feet, within 
which it devours the foliage, and what I believe 
is peculiar to them, the branch on which they 
| depredate seldom vegetates again. Whether this 
is owing to something poisonous in themselves, or 
to the season when they strip the branch of its 
leaves, I am ignorant. I think I recollect but one 
instance, of seeing any branch, on which they had 
built their nest, vegetating again; and that threw 
out some feeble leaves, but has never blossomed 
or bore fruit. 

The object of this communication is not to in- 
quire what is to be done, for it is obvious it only 
remains to amputate the limb and burn it. Butif 
any of your correspondents know, or can discover 
the Procreator of this worm, so that we can attack 
it in embryo, he may fucititate our means of ex- 





a flour drudger. The pain was entirely removed 
in half an hour; the patient slept sound all night, 
and, as she expressed herself, she did not recol- 
lect she was burned, until she went to rise in the 
morning. My reasons for stating these facts are, 
that I wish every family to know this speedy and 
effectual cure, as in every house the remedy is at 
hand, and much misery may be prevented by its 
use.— Pittsburg Gaz. 


The last number of the North American Re- 
view contains articles on the following subjects— 
The New Theory of the Earth—Coilege Educa- 
tion—Ancient aud Modern History—Pollok’s 
Course of Time—Civilization and Conversion of 
the Indians— Political Economy—History of the 
Louisiana Treaty —Pelhan:—Webster’s Dictiona- 
ry—American Annuals—Elementary Instruction 
—Clerical Manners and Habits— Massachusetts 
Rail Road. Published by Frederick T. Gray, cor- 
ner of Washington and School streets, Boston, 
and G. & C. Carvill, New York,—at $5 per an- 
num. 





Extraordinary Growth.— An elm tree nearly op- 
posite the house of Heman Day, Esq. in West 
Springfield, was planted by him on the 8th of 
January, 1775,—54 years ago. At the time of 
transplanting, it was a sapling carried in the hand. 
The trunk is now 18 feet im diameter, to the 
height of 12 feet above the surface of the ground, 
where it divides into branches, which overhang a 
circle of more than 300 feet in circumference, 
covering 7,500 square feet of surface—Con. Mir, 
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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


— 


OAT GRASS. 

Mr Eprror—Allow me, through the medium 
of your paper, to submit, for the consideration of 
my brother farmers, a few remarks on the culture 
of the Tall Meadow Oat Grass, (Avena elatior.) I 
have not been able to discover its origin. It dif- 
fers from the Meadow Oat Grass, Avena pratensis, 
mentioned by Sinclair, and other English writers. 
Of this fact I am satisfied from an inspection of 
the Avena pratensis exhibited in Sinclair’s cele- 
brated work upon grasses, (Hortus Gramineus Wo- 
burnensis, page 312) as well as from the descrip- 
tion therein given of the same. The latter grass, 
is, no doubt, a native of England. And some of 
the English writers describe it as rather coarse, 
and possessing nutritive qualities in a less degree 
than some others. The resemblance of the Eng- 
lish Meadow Oat, (Avena pratensis) to the Tall 
Meadow Oat, (Avena elatior) cultivated in this 
country, may be considered perhaps as the cause, 
why the indifferent qualities of the former have 
been ascribed to the latter by some writers on the 
subject in this country. From the circumstance 
of its having been first introduced among the Ger- 
man farmers of Pennsylvania, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, with Justin Ely, of West Springfield, that 
the Tall Meadow Oat Grass, cultivated in this 
country, is of German origin. I am confident it is 
not contained in the list of grasses described by 
Sinclair, and doubt if it was known in England 
when he wrote. 

The attempts whieh have been made in this 
part of the country to cultivate the Tell Meadow 
Oat Grass, I suspect have not been upon a seale 
sufficiently large, nor under circumstances which 
furnished a fair test of its qualities. As far as I 
have been able to learn, the experiments in this vi- 
cinity have been made upon small patches of rich 
and highly manured soil, thinly sown, and _suffer- 
ed to stand in the field for some weeks after flow- 
ering, for the purpose of ripening the seed. The 
produce has therefore been what might under 
such circumstances, have been expected, rather 
coarse and “strawlike.” With similar treatment 
the result would have been the same, every farm- 
er must be aware, with any of our common 
grasses. 

I have cultivated this grass for seven years 
past, mostly upon ea thin soil, lightly manured, in 
fields of from one to four acres, and am fully sat- 
isfied of its excellent qualities, either as a hay 
crop or for grazing.. I was induced to make the 
trial from an account of it, given by Col. Taylor, 
of Virginia, a very distinguished practical as well 
as scientifie farmer. After fifteen years experi- 
ence, Col. T. states in a communication to the 
Virginia Agricultural Society—* It is the hardiest 
grass I have ever seen, and bears drought, and 
frost, and heat, and cold, better than any I have 
ever tried. It keeps possession of the land in 
spite of severe grazing. It furnishes better graz- 
ing early in the spring, late in the fall, in drought, 
and in winter, than any grass known to me.”— 
“ Alone, cut before the seed ripens, its hay is as 
nutritive and pleasant to stock of all kinds as any 
I have ever used.” 

Dr Mahlenburg of Pennsylvania, says “ This 
grass is of all others, the earliest, latest, and best 
for green fodder or hay. It blossoms about the 
middle of May, (with us the first of June) and 





rises to the height of from 5 to 7 feet. Horned | riety of soil, will answer for hedge or live fence ? 


cattle prefer this hay to all others, but some horses 
do not like it green. If suffered to grow old be- 
fore being cut, it will become strawhke.” 

The character given of this grass by the above 
writers is fully sustained by the experience I have 
had, both as it relates to its qualities as hay, or 
for grazing. From its early flowering it is pecu- 
liarly well suited to be sown with red clover. It 
is fit to be cut just at the time the clover is full 
grown, commonly about the first of June. 

In the spring of 1827, 1 sowed with barley a 
field of four acres, and put on 24 bushels of oat 
grass seed, (3 would have been better) 5 pounds 
of red clover, and 2 of white clover seed to the 
acre. The soil was thin and had been exhausted 
by long cropping. I intended it for pasturing, but 
in the spring it looked so promising, I concluded 
to mow it the first season. On the 3d of June, 
1828, it was cut, and gave me two tons, to the 
acre, ofthe finest and best hay, either for cattle 
or horses, I have ever had in my barn. 

When sown in the spring either alone or with 
a grain crop, of barley or rye, it should be har- 
rowed and rolled in, and not less than three bush- 
els of seed to the acre. It vegetates freely and 
does not suffer by a sudden exposure of the ground 
to the sun, by taking off the crop of grain in the 
hottest weather. It is peculiarly well adapted for 
grazing on poor and exhausted lands, as well as 
upon those of a richer quality. It comes forward 
in the spring as soon as the frost leaves the ground. 
at least a fortnight earlier than our common 
grasses, and through the dryest weather of the 


summer exhibits a green and inviting appearance. | 


It yields an abundance of seeds. I took the last 
season from # of au acre (SOWN in tho fall of 
1824) of ground, in tolerably good heart, over 20 
bushels of well cleaned seed. 
Respectfully yours, 
Lexington, April, 1829. 


E. P. 
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THORN BUSHES ; TOBACCO; CABBAGES, 
AND FRUIT TREES. 

Mr Fessenpen—I have a small farm of about 
75 acres; and all my fence is of wood, and 
going to decay very fast. Indeed the repair of 
my fences yearly amounts to more than 6 per cent. 
on the whole produce of my land. I have, per- 
haps, about stone enough to make what fence I 
should want for the whole farm, but they lie scat- 
tered through a fine young wood lot, and cannot 
be come at but by digging and blowing, which 
would, I think, spoil my wood lot. In this state 
of affairs 1 had concluded to sell out, and go to 
the land of promise in the western country. With 
these notions in my head, about two years ago I 
took a pretty long ramble in the state of New 
York, spent money enough'to have repaired my 
fences for one year,—satisfied myself that by pru- 
dence and industry I might be full aa happy, if 
not quite as rich here as in the western country— 
came home and sat down more contented—sub- 
scribed for your valuable paper, and have read it 
as I think, to much advantage to my farm and to 
myself. 

I see, sir, in your paper, that my brother farm- 
ers when they waui advice or information go to 
you, nothing doubting. Will you, or some of 
your correspondents, be so good as to inform 
whether our common thorn bush, that grows wild, 
I believe throughout the country, and on every va- 


If it will, is it by planting the seed or by cuttings ? 
At what time should they be cut ? Or if by seeds, 
at what time sown? What distance should they 
be set apart in the rows, and what distance the 
rows? Is the manner of treatment the same as 


with the English hawthorn? Or any other in- 
formation would be thankfully received. 


We 
have in this part of the country, large tracts of 
land, where stone for fence cannot easily be pro- 
cured, and timber has become too valuable to make 
fence of. If we can procure from our own for- 
ests a good live fence, we may hope in time, some 
of our farmers will make the experiment. But I 
fear it will be a long time before we shall have 
good fences here, on our pine lands, if we must 
pay money (though but little) for the cuttings, and 
wait six or seven years for their growth. 

I have been very much troubled for some years, 
with lice on my cabbages and turnips. By the 
alvice of an old gentleman, last season, I set out a 
few tobacco plants among my cabbages and tur- 


nips, say the plants about one rod apart. I had 
no lice in my garden that I could find. The to- 
bacco grew well, and were fine plants. Had I 


knovn how to cure it, I think I could have raised 
my «wn tobacco, which costs me about five dol- 
lars ver year. J find nothing in your paper 
abou curing tobacco, and my neighbors are as ig- 
norait as I am. Now, sir, if you will give us such 
direcions about raising and curing tobacco, as to 
enabk us to furnish our own from our own farms, 
we slall be much obliged to you, and I will prom- 
ise tolay out seventy-five per cent. of such saving 
in books of agriculture, at the New England 
Farmer office. Quere, would a few tobacco plants 
set among our melon and squash vines prevent 
the bugs from destroying them ? What would be 
the effect on the vermin, which destroy our young 
fruit trees, to plant tobacco at their roots, and 
leave it on the ground all winter, or by cutting it 
up and curing it (if we know how to do it cheap) 
and spreading it round the tree in the spring, or 
any other season of the year. 
MERRIMACK RIVER. 
March 21, 1829. 


Remarks by the Editor—We will make a few 
observations on the foregoing queries and sugges- 
tions of our correspondent ; premising, however, 
that we shall not attempt fully to satisfy all his in- 
quiries, nor fully to investigate all the subjects 
which he proposes for discussion. - And first with 
regard to Hedges. We do not believe that live 
fences will be found useful except in a thickly 
populated part of the country, where stone cannot 
easily be obtained, and timber is scarce and dear ; 
or, perhaps, in some instances, to inclose gardens 
and barricade them against human as well as 
brute animals. The following are some of the dis- 
advantages, which attend the cultivation of live 
fences : 

Live fences take from cultivation all the Jand on 
which they grow, and when at maturity send their 
roots in search of nourishment on each side of the 
row at least five or six feet ; exhausting the soil 
and shading that part of the crop, which is near 
them. Live fences generally require dead fences, 
such as posts and rails, what is called Virginia 
fence, or something of the sort for several years, 
to protect the young hedge plants while growing 
to sufficient maturity to form a barrier against the 
inroads of cattle. Mr Tibbets, of Renssellaer Coun- 
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ty, N. Y. says “ It is indispensable, that plants put | 
in live fences, whether with or without a ditch 
should be kept free from weeds and grass for at/ 
least the three first years, otherwise they become 
stunted, mildewed, and die, or have a very unequal 
and slow growth, and never make tolerable fences 
They are also to be protected against cattle of all, 
kinds; cattle, horses, and sheep, would bite off 
and tread them down ; hogs would. root them up. 
They must, therefore, have a fence on both sides 
of some kind, sufficiently strong and tight, howev- 
er, to exclude animals of all kinds, until they be- 
come a strong fence of themselves, which may re- 
quire from six to ten years.” 

The expense of such protecting fences, may, 
however, be avoided by not suffering cattle, hogs, 
&c. to run in the field, which is to be fenced with 
a hedge, till the latter is fully grown ; and plan- 
ing a live fence within a dead fence already stand- 
ing on the premises. 

Another disadvantage attending thorn fencess, 
that they are liable to be destroyed by the apple | 
tree borer, and are annoyed, we believe, by the 
caterpillar. Breaches in hedge fence, made by 
these or by other means, can only be repaired by 
a dead fence, or by setting other plants, whica are 
many years in acquiring the requisite growth and 
strength to stand without protection. Moreover 
the young plants never thrive well between the 
old ones. We believe, likewise, that thee are 
very few hedges, which present an adequae bar- 
rier against swine. Another very strong objec- 
tion against live fences is that they camot be 
moved. This may be important, not onlyin con- 
sequence of the changes in form and dispostion of 
lots, &c. which the owner might wish to make 
during his life, but after his death it may become 
necessary to divide the farm among his heirs, and 
in that case a live fence prevents or renders very 
difficult the partition, which circumstances may 
require. A consideration of these objections to 
hedges has made-us almost a convert to the opin- 
ion of Dr Cooper, who, in the last Philadelphia 
edition of Willich’s Domestic Encyclopedia, says, 
“TI greatly doubt whether any hedge is so profita- 
ble as a good post and rail fence, with the bot- 
toms of the posts well charred.” 


There are, however, no doubt, situations and 
circumstances in which hedge fences are eligible. 
But to give directions for raising them would be 
repeating what we have heretofore published, and 
to which our correspondent, who it seems has 
“subscribed for our paper,” may direct his atten-. 
tion. We will, therefore, refer him to the New 
England Farmer, vol. v. pages 41, 174, 182, 209, 
237, vol. vii. 53, 166, 206, Fessenden’s New 
American Gardener, page 156. 

If our correspondent is not in an error relative 
to tobacco plants proving a protection against lice 
on cabbages and turnips, his information is very 
valuable. It sometimes happens, however, that 
insects die, or disappear in a course of nature, and 
we erroneously attribute such effects to our agency. 
We will, with pleasure, give such information as 
our books afford relative to curing tobacco. 

Cut off the tops of the plants at the height of 
about three feet more or less, as they may be more 
or less thrifty, except those designed for bearing 
seed, and let those be the largest. The cutting 
should be done so early as to let the upper leaves 
acquire a size equal to the lower ones; and let 
all the plants be cut at the same time, whatever 
the size, in order that good thick leaves may be 








afforded. Let the suckers, which shoot out from 
the foot of the stalks be also broken or pinched off 
as they appear. 

The ripeness of tobacco may be known by small 
dusky spots appearing on the leaves, and by their 
feeling thicker than usual. Then cut them down 
at the roots, on the morning of a sunny day, and 
let them lie singly to wither ; but be careful not 
to let them get sunburnt. When withered, lay 
them in close heaps, under cover, to sweat, for 
about forty-eight hours or more. After this hang 
them up under cover to dry. The way to do this 
is by running two stalks on the sharp ends of a 
stick, and thus suspending them across a pole, at 
proper distances from each other. As the plants 
become dry and brown, place them nearer to each 
other, when the air is damp, so that the leaves do 
not crumble. When they have hung till all the 
greenness has left the leaves, and when they are a 
little damp, strip them off, pack them in casks, 
well pressed down, and keep them in a dry place. 
They will be better for use after the first year. 
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NOTICES OF THE NEW PEARS. 
(SELECTED FROM FOREIGN WORKS.) 
(Continued from page 283.) 

8. Beurre d’ Aremberg—“ It is as large as a 
Brown Beurre, but more irregular in form. Skin 
rough, and of a dark cinnamon color, with a few 
large spots of yellowish green showing through it: 
the flesh is perfectly melting, juicy, and sweet.— 
Specimens from the garden of John Ludlow, Esq. 
did not keep beyond the last of October, but some 
received from Mr Parmentier, at Enghien, kept 
till the end of November. Mr Parmentier, in some 
manuscript notes says that it will continue in eat- 
ing from January till the beginning of May.—LZon- 
don Hort. Trans. vol. v. part iv. 

[The following remarks cf the Secretary of the 
London Hort. Society, merit attention, as show- 
ing the extreme difficulty of preventing confusion 
in names even of recent fruits, the origin of which 
can be certainly traced.] 

« This is sometimes called the Due D’Aremberg, 
and the Poire D’Aremberg. It is also called by 
Dr Van Mons, the Colmar Deschamps, having 
been raised, as he says, by Mons. Deschamps. A 
pear of this name is described by M. Noisette, in 
the Jardin Fruitier, page 170, and is there stated 
to have been bought by him in 1806, from the gar- 
den of the Prince D’Aremberg. Specimens of this 
pear have been received from M. Noisette, but it 
proves to be not the Beurre D’Aremberg, but the 
Gloux Morceaux of which I shall speak hereafter. 
Mr Braddick and others have grown this latter 
pear under its erroneous name.” 

[It is probable from the above account that our 
nurserymen who imported the Beurre D’Arem- 
berg of Noisette from France, received the Gloux 
Morceaux instead of it. To be sure they have 
got a fine pear, but still not the Beurre D’Arem- 
berg. I presume that the tree sent to me by Mr 
Knight is the true one.—J. L.] 

Bezy Vaet—of this pear notice is taken above. 
We shall only add, that Mr Parmentier stated that 
it would keep till April, but Mr Turner, Secreta- 
ry of the London Hort. Society, never found any 
remaining good after the end of November—a 
wide difference indeed! The tree bears abun- 
dantly. 


La Bonne Malinoise. Some account of this 





‘pear has been given. We now add, that it has 


since been produced in England, and maintains 
the high character before given of it. In the 
former notice it was said to resemble the Chau- 
montelle, but the description was not so accurate 
as it might have been. It has in fact more the 
shape of a Colmar—ripens towards the end of No- 
vember—flesh melting, and extremely rich and 
sweet. 

9. The Forelle. Thisis the same as the pear 
called here the Florelle. It was probably a slip of 
the pen in the catalogue sent by Mr Knight. Is 
is a German variety brought into Flanders. It is 
named Forelle (or Trout) from its bright color, 
which resembles the bright spots in that fish. Ie 
is given in the Genevan, and some French cata- 
logues under its translated name, Poire truite, {or 
Trout pear.] It is the size and shape of the Doy- 
enne Blanc, (St Michaels) though perhaps a little 
more oval. Skin bright yellow, very deep red on 
the exposed side, surrounded by a brown or red- 
dish ring, giving to the whole fruit a remarkably 
beautiful appearance. The flesh quite melting, 
without grit—juicy and very sweet but without 
perfume. It ripens in November and will proba- 
bly keep longer. It is not a pear of the first class, 
although possessing very considerable excellence, 
but its extraordinary beauty will always recom- 
mend it for the dessert. 

10. Riche Depouille. It resembles the St Ger- 
main in shape and size—it is well rounded at the 
eye, which is somewhat prominent, and tapers 
considerably towards the stalk, which is rather 
thick, and about an inch and an half long. The 
skin is of a clear citron (or lemon) yellow, with a 
slight tinge of scarlet on the exposed side, a little 
mottled with russet, and the whole rough like the 
skin of an orange. The flesh is white, melting, 
not perfumed, but sweet and very pleasant. [Time 
of ripening not noticed. I have not heard of this 
pear in this country.] 

11. Passe Colmar—raised by M. Hardenpont of 
Mons. Dr Van Mons also calls it “ Fondante de 
parisel.” Itis as large as a Colmar, but more ta- 
pering towards the stalk. Skin pale green, slight- 
ly marked with red on the exposed side, and 
sprinkled with minute green spots. Flesh yellow- 
ish, melting, though not buttery, very juicy, and 
extremely sweet. It keeps well to the end of De- 
cember, and even later. 

12. The Passe Colmar gris de Precel—(that is 
the Grey Passe Colmar of Precel.) This pear was 
raised by M. Precel, of Enghien. It is larger than 
the Colmar, and more irregular in shape. . The 
skin is dull yellow, with a tinge of brown red on 
the exposed side, and is spotted with a few 
patches of brown. The flesh is white, of the tex- 
ture of the Colmar, and juicy, extremely sweet, 
and agreeably perfumed. I have not tasted it, 
says the Secretary of the London Hort. Society, 
later than November, but Mr Parmentier has pre- 
served it good till June /! 

13, Beurre Diel—raised by Mons. Van Mons, 
and named in honor of Dr Diel, author of a cele- 
brated work on Pomology, or Fruits. It is as 
large as a fine Summer Good Christian, and re- 
sembles it in shape. Skin is smooth—flesh white 
and melfing, with arich sweet juice—ripens in 
November, but will keep through the whole of De- 
cember. 

14. Urbaniste—raised by Count Coloma, and 
has been fruited by Mr Braddick and Mr Knight. 
Egg shaped—very even in form—eye & little sunk 
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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
OAT GRASS. 

Mr Eprror—Allow me, through the medium 
of your paper, to submit, for the consideration of 
my brother farmers, a few remarks on the culture 
of the Tall Meadow Oat Grass, (4vena elatior.) | 
have not been able to discover its origin. It dif- 
fers from the Meadow Oat Grass, Avena pratensis, 
mentioned by Sinclair, and other English writers. 
Of this fact I am satisfied from an inspection of 
the Avena pratensis exhibited in Sinclair’s cele- 
brated work upon grasses, (Hortus Gramineus Wo- 
burnensis, page 312) as well as from the descrip- 
tion therein given of the same. The latter grass, 
is, no doubt, a native of England. And some of 
the English writers describe it as rather coarse, 
and possessing nutritive qualities in a less degree 
than some others. The resemblance of the Eng- 
lish Meadow Oat, (vena pratensis) to the Tall 
Meadow Oat, (Avena elatior) cultivated in this 
country, may be considered perhaps as the cause, 
why the indifferent qualities of the former have 








' been ascribed to the latter by some writers on the 


subject in this country. From the circumstance 
of its having been first introduced among the Ger- 
man farmers of Pennsylvania, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, with Justin Ely, of West Springfield, that 
the Tall Meadow Oat Grass, cultivated in this 
country, is of German origin. I am confident it is 
not contained in the list of grasses described by 
Sinclair, and doubt if it was known in England 
when he wrote. 

The attempts which have been made in this 
part of the country to cultivate the Tall Meadow 
Oat Grass, 1 suspect have not been upon a seale 
sufficiently large, nor under circumstances which 
furnished a fair test of its qualities. As far as I 
have been able to learn, the experiments in this vi- 
cinity have been made upon small patches of rich 
and highly manured soil, thinly sown, and suffer- 
ed to stand in the field for some weeks after flow- 
ering, for the purpose of ripening the seed. The 
produce has therefore been what might under 
such circumstances, have been expected, rather 
coarse and “strawlike.” With similar treatment 
the result would have been the same, every farm- 
er must be aware, with any of our common 
grasses. 

I have cultivated this grass for seven years 
past, mostly upon a thin soil, lightly manured, in 
fields of from one to four acres, and am fully sat- 
isfied of its excellent qualities, either as a hay 
crop or for grazing.. I was induced to make the 
trial from an account of it, given by Col. Taylor, 
of Virginia, a very distinguished practical as well 
as scientifie farmer. After fifteen years experi- 
ence, Col. T, states in a communication to the 
Virginia Agricultural Society—*« It is the hardiest 
grass I have ever seen, and bears drought, and 
frost, and heat, and cold, better than any I have 
ever tried. It keeps possession of the land in 
spite of severe grazing. It furnishes better graz- 
ing early in the spring, late in the fall, in drought, 
and in winter, than any grass known to me.”— 
“ Alone, cut before the seed ripens, its hay is as 
nutritive and pleasant to stock of all kinds as any 
I have ever used.” 

Dr Muhlenburg of Pennsylvania, says “ This 
grass is of all others, the earliest, latest, and best 
for green fodder or hay. It blossoms about the 
middle of May, (with us the first of June) and 
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rises to the height of from 5 to 7 feet. Horned | riety of soil, will answer for hedge or live fence ? 


cattle prefer this hay to all others, but some horses 
do not like it green. If suffered to grow old be- 
fore being cut, it will become strawlhike.” 


If it will, is it by planting the seed or by cuttings ? 
At what time should they be cut ? Or if by seeds, 
at what time sown? What distance should they 


The character given of this grass by the above be set apart in the rows, and what distance the 


writers is fully sustained by the experience I have rows? 


Is the manner of treatment the same as 


had, both as it relates to its qualities as hay, or with the English hawthorn? Or any other in- 


for grazing. From its early flowering it is pecu- formation would be thankfully received. 
It have in this part of the country, large tracts of 


liarly well suited to be sown with red clover. 


We 


is fit to be cut just at the time the clover is full land, where stone for fence cannot easily be pro- 


grown, commonly about the first of June. 


cured, and timber has become too valuable to make 


In the spring of 1827, 1 sowed with barley a fence of. If we can procure from our own for- 
field of four acres, and put on 24 bushels of oat ests a good live fence, we may hope in time, some 


grass seed, (3 would have been better) 5 pounds of our farmers will make the experiment. 


But I 


of red clover, and 2 of white clover seed to the fear it will be a long time before we ‘shall have 
acre. The soil was thin and had been exhausted good fences here, on our pine lands, if we must 


by long cropping. 
in the spring it looked so promising, I concluded 
to mow it the first season. On the 3d of June, 
1828, it was cut, and gave me two tons, to the 
acre, ofthe finest and best hay, either for cattle 
or horses, I have ever had in my barn. 

When sown in the spring either alone or with 
a grain crop, of barley or rye, it should be har- 
rowed and rolled in, and not less than three bush- 
els of seed to the acre. It vegetates freely and 
does not suffer by a sudden exposure of the ground 
to the sun, by taking off the crop of grain in the 
hottest weather. It is peculiarly well adapted for 
grazing on poor and exhausted lands, as well as 
upon those of a richer quality. It comes forward 
in the spring as soon as the frost leaves the ground. 
at least a fortnight earlier than our common 
grasses, and through the dryest weather of the 


summer exhibits a green and inviting appearance. | 


It yields an abundance of seeds. I took the last 
season from #$ of an acre (SOWN in tho fall of 
1824) of ground, in tolerably good heart, over 20 
bushels of well cleaned seed. 
Respectfully yours, 
Lexington, April, 1829. 


E. P. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 


THORN BUSHES ; TOBACCO ; CABBAGES, 
AND FRUIT TREES. 

Mr Fessenpen—I have a small farm of about 
75 acres; and all my fence is of wood, and 
going to decay very fast. Indeed the repair of 
my fences yearly amounts to more than 6 per cent. 
on the whole produce of my land. I have, per- 
haps, about stone enough to make what fence I 
should want for the whole farm, but they lie scat- 
tered through a fine young wood lot, and cannot 
be come at but by digging and blowing, which 
would, I think, spoil my wood lot. In this state 
of affairs 1 had concluded to sell out, and go to 
the land of promise in the western country. With 
these notions in my head, about two years ago I 
took a pretty long ramble in the state of New 
York, spent money enough'to have repaired my 
fences for one year,—satisfied myself that by pru- 
dence and industry I might be full as happy, if 
not quite as rich here as in the western country— 
came home and sat down more contented—sub- 
scribed for your valuable paper, and have read it 
as J think, to much advantage to my farm and to 
myself, 

I see, sir, in your paper, that my brother farm- 
ers when they want advice or information go to 
you, nothing doubting. Will you, or some of 
your correspondents, be so good as to inform 
whether our common thorn bush, that grows wild, 





I believe throughout the country, and on every va- 





I intended it for pasturing, but pay money (though but little) for the cuttings, and 


wait six or seven years for their growth. 


I have been very much troubled for some years, 
with lice on my cabbages and turnips. By the 
alvice of an old gentleman, last season, I set out a 
few tobacco plants among my cabbages and tur- 


nips, say the plants about one rod apart. 1 had 
no lice in my garden that I could find. The to- 
bacw grew well, and were fine plants. Had I 


knovn how to cure it, I think I could have raised 
my «wn tobacco, which costs me about five dol- 
lars ver year. I find nothing in your paper 
abou curing tobacco, and my neighbors are as ig- 
norait as lam. Now, sir, if you will give us such 
direcions about raising and curing tobacco, as to 
enabb us to furnish our own from our own farms, 
we slall be much obliged to you, and I will prom- 
ise tolay out seventy-five per cent. of such saving 
in books of agriculture, at the New England 
Farmer office. Quere, would a few tobacco plants 
set among our melon and squash vines prevent 
the bugs from destroying them ? What would be 
the effect on the vermin, which destroy our young 
fruit trees, to plant tobacco at their roots, and 
leave it on the ground all winter, or by cutting it 
up and curing it (if we know how to do it cheap) 
and spreading it round the tree in the spring, or 
any other season of the year. 
MERRIMACK RIVER. 
March 21, 1829. 


Remarks by the Editor.—We will make a few 
observations on the foregoing queries and sugges- 
tions of our correspondent ; premising, however, 
that we shall not attempt fully to satisfy all his in- 
quiries, nor fully to investigate all the subjects 
which he proposes for discussion. And first with 
regard to Hedges. We do not believe that live 
fences will be found useful except in a thickly 
populated part of the country, where stone cannot 
easily be obtained, and timber is scarce and dear ; 
or, perhaps, in some instances, to inclose gardens 
and barricade them against human as well as 
brute animals. The following are some of the dis- 
advantages, which attend the cultivation of live 
fences : 

Live fences take from cultivation all the land on 
which they grow, and when at maturity send their 
roots in search of nourishment on each side of the 
row at least five or six feet ; exhausting the soil 
and shading that part of the crop, which is near 
them. Live fences generally require dead fences, 
such as posts and rails, what is called Virginia 
fence, or something of the sort for several years, 
to protect the young hedge plants while growing 
to sufficient maturity to form a barrier against the 


eds 





inroads of cattle. Mr Tibbets, of Renssellaer Coun- | 
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ty, N. Y. says “ It is indispensable, that plants put | 
in live fences, whether with or without a ditch | 
should be kept free from weeds and grass for at 
least the three first years, otherwise they become 
stunted, mildewed, and die, or have a very unequal 
and slow growth, and never make tolerable fences 
They are also to be protected against cattle of all, 
kinds; cattle, horses, and sheep, would bite off 
and tread them down ; hogs would. root them up. 
They must, therefore, have a fence on both sides 
of some kind, sufficiently strong and tight, howev- 
er, to exclude animals of all kinds, until they be- 
come a strong fence of themselves, which may re- 
quire from six to ten years.” 

The expense of such protecting fences, may, 
however, be avoided by not suffering cattle, hogs, 
&c. to run in the field, which is to be fenced with 
a hedge, till the latter is fully grown; and plant- 
ing a live fence within a dead fence already stané- 
ing on the premises, 

Another disadvantage attending thorn fences is, 
that they are liable to be destroyed by the apple 

. | 
tree borer, and are annoyed, we believe, by the 
caterpillar. Breaches in hedge fence, made by 
these or by other means, can only be repaired by 
a dead fence, or by setting other plants, which are 
many years in acquiring the requisite growth and 
strength to stand without protection. Moreover 
the young plants never thrive well between the 
old ones. We believe, likewise, that thee are 
very few hedges, which present an adequae bar- 
rier against swine. Another very strong objec- 
tion against live fences is that they camot be 
moved. This may be important, not onlyin con- 
sequence of the changes in form and dispostion of 
lots, &c. which the owner might wish w make 
during his life, but after his death it may become 
necessary to divide the farm among his heirs, and 
in that case a live fence prevents or renders very 
difficult the partition, which circumstances may 
require. A consideration of these objections to 
hedges has made‘us almost a convert to the opin- 
ion of Dr Cooper, who, in the last Philadelphia 
edition of Willich’s Domestic Encyclopedia, says, 
“I yreatly doubt whether any hedge is so profita- 
ble as a good post and rail fence, with the bot- 
toms of the posts well charred.” 


There are, however, no doubt, situations and 
circumstances in which h«:’ge fences are eligible. 
But to give directions for raising them would be 
repeating what we have heretofore published, and 
to which our correspondent, who it seems has 
“ subscribed for our paper,” may direct his atten-| 
tion. We will, therefore, refer him to the New| 
England Farmer, vol. v. pages 41, 174, 182, 209, 
237, vol. vii. 53, 166, 206, Fessenden’s New 
American Gardener, page 156. 

If our correspondent is not in an error relative 
to tobacco plants proving a protection against lice 
on cabbages and turnips, his information is very 
valuable. It sometimes happens, however, that 
insects die, or disappear in a course of nature, and 
we erroneously attribute such effects to our agency. 
We will, with pleasure, give such information as 
our books afford relative to curing tobacco. 

Cut off the tops of the plants at the height of 
about three feet more or less, as they may be more 
or less thrifty, except those designed for bearing 
seed, and let those be the largest. The cutting 
should be done so early as to let the upper leaves 
acquire a size equal to the lower ones; and let 
all the plants be cut at the same time, whatever 





afforded. Let the suckers, which shoot out from 


‘pear has been given. We now add, that it has 


the foot of the stalks be also broken or pinched off; since been produced in England, and maintains 


as they appear. 

The ripeness of tobacco may be known by small 
dusky spots appearing on the leaves, and by their 
feeling thicker than usual. Then cut them down 
at the roots, on the morning of a sunny day, and 
let them lie singly to wither ; but be careful not 
to let them get sunburnt. When withered, lay 
them in close heaps, under cover, to sweat, for 
about forty-eight hours or more. After this hang 
them up under cover to dry. The way to do this 
is by running two stalks on the sharp ends of a 
stick, and thus suspending them across a pole, at 
proper distances from each other. As the plants 
become dry and brown, place them nearer to each 
other, when the air is damp, so that the leaves do 
not crumble. When they have hung till all the 
greenness has left the leaves, and when they are a 
little damp, strip them off, pack them in casks, 
well pressed down, and keep them in a dry place. 
They will be better for use afger the first year. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


NOTICES OF THE NEW PEARS. 


(SELECTED FROM FOREIGN WORKS.) 
(Continued from page 283.) 

8. Beurre d’ Aremberg—*“ It is as large as a 
Brown Beurre, but more irregular in form. Skin 
rough, and of a dark cinnamon color, with a few 
large spots of yellowish green showing through it : 
the flesh is perfectly melting, juicy, and sweet.— 
Specimens from the garden of John Ludlow, Esq. 
did not keep beyond the last of October, but some 
received from Mr Parmentier, at Enghien, kept 
till the end of November. Mr Parmentier, in some 
manuscript notes says that it will continue in eat- 
ing from January till the beginning of May. —Lon- 
don Hort. Trans. vol. v. part iv. 

[The following remarks of the Secretary of the 
London Hort. Society, merit attention, as show- 
ing the extreme difficulty of preventing confusion 
in names even of recent fruits, the origin of which 
can be certainly traced. ] 

“ This is sometimes called the Duc D’Aremberg, 
and the Potre D’Aremberg. It is also called by 
Dr Van Mons, the Colmar Deschamps, having 
been raised, as he says, by Mons. Deschamps. A 
pear of this name is described by M. Noisette, in 
the Jardin Fruitier, page 170, and is there stated 
to have been bought by him in 1806, from the gar- 
den of the Prince D’Aremberg. Specimens of this 
pear have been received from M. Noisette, but it 
proves to be not the Beurre D’Aremberg, but the 
Gloux Morceaux of which I shall speak hereafter. 
Mr Braddick and others have grown this latter 
pear under its erroneous name.” 

[It is probable from the above account that our 
nurserymen who imported the Beurre D’Arem- 
berg of Noisette from France, received the Gloux 
Morceaux instead of it. To be sure they have 
got a fine pear, but still not the Beurre D’Arem- 
berg. I presume that the tree sent to me by Mr 
Knight is the true one.—J. L.] 

Bezy Vaet—of this pear notice is taken above. 
We shall only add, that Mr Parmentier stated that 
it would keep till April, but Mr Turner, Secreta- 
ry of the London Hort. Society, never found any 
remaining good after the end of November—a 
wide difference indeed! The tree bears abun- 
dantly. 





the size, in order that good thick leaves may be 


La Bonne Malinoise. Some account of this 





the high character before given of it. In the 
former notice it was said to resemble the Chau- 
montelle, but the description was not so accurate 
as it might have been. It has in fact more the 
shape of a Colmar—ripens towards the end of No- 
vember—flesh melting, and extremely rich and 
sweet. 

9. The Forelle. Thisis the same as the pear 
called here the Florelle. It was probably a slip of 
the pen in the catalogue sent by Mr Knight. Is 
is a German variety brought into Flanders. It is 
named Forelle (or Trout) from its bright color, 
which resembles the bright spots in that fish. Ie 
is given in the Genevan, and some French cata- 
logues under its translated name, Poire truite, [or 
Trout pear.] It is the size and shape of the Doy. 
enne Blanc, (St Michaels) though perhaps a little 
more oval. Skin bright yellow, very deep red on 
the exposed side, surrounded by a brown or red- 
dish ring, giving to the whole fruit a remarkably 
beautiful appearance. The flesh quite melting, 
without grit—juicy and very sweet but without 
perfume. It ripens in November and will proba- 
bly keep longer. It is not a pear of the first class, 
although possessing very considerable excellence, 
but its extraordinary beauty will always recom- 
mend it for the dessert. 

10. Riche Depouille. It resembles the St Ger- 
main in shape and size—it is well rounded at the 
eye, which is somewhat prominent, and tapers 
considerably towards the stalk, which is rather 
thick, and about an inch and an half long. The 
skin is of a clear citron (or lemon) yellow, with s 
slight tinge of scarlet on the exposed side, a little 
mottled with russet, and the whole rough like the 
skin of an orange. The flesh is white, melting, 
not perfumed, but sweet and very pleasant. [Time 
of ripening not noticed. I have not heard of this 
pear in this country.] 

11. Passe Colmar—raised by M. Hardenpont of 
Mons. Dr Van Mons also calls it “ Fondante de 
parisel.” Itis as large as a Colmar, but more ta- 
pering towards the stalk. Skin pale green, slight- 
ly marked with red on the exposed side, and 
sprinkled with minute green spots. Flesh yellow- 
ish, melting, thouglt not buttery, very juicy, and 
extremely sweet. It keeps well to the end of De- 
cember, and even later. 

12. The Passe Colmar gris de Precel—({that is 
the Grey Passe Colmar of Precel.) This pear was 
raised by M. Precel, of Enghien, It is larger than 
the Colmar, and more irregular in shape. . The 
skin is dull yellow, with a tinge of brown red on 
the exposed side, and is spotted with a few 
patches of brown. The flesh is white, of the tex- 
ture of the Colmar, and juicy, extremely sweet, 
and agreeably perfumed. I have not tasted it, 
says the Secretary of the London Hort. Society, 
later than November, but Mr Parmentier has pre- 
served it good till June !! 

13. Beurre Diel—raised by Mons. Van Mons, 
and named in honor of Dr Diel, author of a cele- 
brated work on Pomology, or Fruits. It is as 
large as a fine Summer Good Christian, and re- 
sembles it in shape. Skin is smooth—flesh white 
and melfing, with arich sweet juice—ripens in 
November, but will keep through the whole of De- 
cember. 

14. Urbaniste—raised by Count Coloma, and 
has been fruited by Mr Braddick and Mr Knight. 
Egg shaped—very even in form-—eye & little sunk 
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—stalk about an inch Igng, inserted in a cavity of, 
but moderate depth—stin pale green, inclining to- 
yellow, profusely spotted with greenish spots, and | 
having small patches of thin russet dispersed over 
its whole surface, but more abundantly round the | 
eye and stalk. Flesh is white near the outside, | 
but deepens to a reddish yellow next the core, | 
which is large and possesses a small quantity of 
grit. Itis quite melting, juicy, and very sweet, 
but without perfume. The specimens we have 
received have not kept beyond October, 

(To be continued.) 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
BOSTON, FRIDAY, APRIL 10, 1829. 


NOTICE. 


England Farmer, has been appointed general 
Agent for the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Any trees or scions of superior fruits, seeds of rare 
and fine vegetables or ornamental plants, drawings 
of fruits, books for their library, and donations in- 
tended for the Society, may be consigned to his 
care. 
vegetables, thus presented, will be distributed gra- 
tuitously among the members, And it may be 
suggested as an inducement to join the Society, 
that the gratuitous distribution of all such articles 
will be limited to its members, as those who support 
such an institution must be the first to enjoy its 
benefits, 


The expenses of membership are two dollars 
per annum, in addition to the admission fee of 
| 


five dollars. 


DR THACHER’S TREATISE ON Tite. 
OF BEES. 

The generality of mankind do not appear to be 

sufficiently aware of the importance of the HONEY 


MANAGEMENT 


BEE to the interests, health, convenience and com- | 


fort of mankind. Wax and honey, either in sim- 
ple substance, or in their numerous and useful 
compounds are so nearly indispensable that they 
will be obtained by civilized people, though the 
cost were ever so disproportionate to what ought 
to be their standard value. If, in consequence of 
our indolence, ignorance, or inattention, we do not 
keep and properly manage Bees in the United 
States, we must, or, at any rate, we shall, pay a 
very considerable tribute to foreign countries, for 
the produce of these industrious and valuable 
insects. , 

The profit derived from the cultivation of Bees 
ia little less than clear gain to the community, and 
to the individuals who raise them. The insects 


consume scarcely anything except that fragrance | 


which would otherwise be “ wasted on the desert 
air.” But very little capital is necessary to enable 
any person to set up the business of an Apiarian 
or Bee Manager. The chief requisite is knowledge, 
or that kind of information, which will enable 
every person of common capacity to direct and 
take advantage of the instinets and endowments 
of the little artists. This information it appears 
to us, may well be acquired from Dr Thacher’s 
Treatise. ; 

Time was when almost every farmer in New 
England kept Bees. Now they are almost as rare 
as roses in January. An enemy has arisen and 
has nearly expelled the “ little friends” of the eul- 
tivator from the country. This foe, so despicable, 
but at the same time so destructive, is called the 


Scions of valuable fruits, aud seeds of rare | 
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Bee Moth, Puauana (Tinea) Cereanea, according | 
to Dr Harris. Dr Tuacner has devoted a 
chapter to the “ Best method of destroying or pre- 
venting the depredations of the Bee Moth.” ‘This 
chapter alone, we should suppose to be worth ten 
times the cost of the book to all, who have or pro- 
We shall not quote the 
chapter, nor any part of its contents, lest we should 
infringe on the copy right of the publishers, or 
lessen the inducements to purchase the treatise. 
Dr Tuarcuer, in this work on Bees, has given 


pose to possess bees. 


| proof, in addition to that exhibited by his + Or- 
| chardist,” that he bas a rare talent at conveying 


useful information on scientific topics. His ar- 


} 
} 
[rangement is methodical, his selections judicious, 
feng his original information clearly expressed. 


He does not indulge in useless details, but is suffi- 


Ne ili ian. we publisher of the-New ciently copious and circumstantial to be perspicu- 
» D. INUSSELL, > p sher oO i€ NeW ) ¢ 


ous, at the same time so concise as not to be tedi- 
ous. We hope his Treatise may be extensively 
circulated ; and if so, we think it will save more 
money to New England than the price of all the 
agricultural books, which were ever printed in the 
United States. 





The Garget.—-A correspondent of the Vermont 
Watchman states that an experienced farmer hav- 
ing told him that tar, put upon the ridge between 
the horns of cows, and on the nose, would cure 
the garget—he has tried it on many cows, and 
has never kuown it fail of a cure. 





Household Furniture Cheap. | 
Phoenix Furniture Warehouse, near the Square, Main Street, | 
Charlestown. 

FOSDICK & CARTER, inform their friends and the ppb- | 
| lic, that they have on hand, and for sale, an extensive assort- 
| ment of Furniture, viz. Bureaus, Secretaries. Beds, Bedsieads, 
Tables, Chairs, Sotas, Couches, Carpeting, Wash Stands. Brass 
| Fire Sets, 

Also, a constant supply of Live Geese and Common Feathers, | 
by the bale or otherwise. Also, they manufacture and keep | 
constantly for sale, a general assortment of Looking Glasses. by | 
wholesale or retail, with almost every article for house keeping, | 
all which they will sell extremely low for cash. Purchasers are 
invited to call and examine. 

P.S. Portrait and Picture Framing, executed in the best 
manner, and at short notice, as above. 6t } 

harlestown, April 3, 1829. 





Linnean Botanic Garden and Nurseries, near New 
York.—William Prince, Proprietor. 
The subscriber, Agent for this establishment, | 
has just received the new Catalogues of 1829, 
which he will distribute gratis to applicants. 
| The collection of Fruit Trees, Oinamental 
| Trees, Shrubs and Plants, Green house Plants, 
&c, now offered for sale, is nearly double the extent of 
| whit it has been heretofore, and the most celebrated new 
' fruits introduced to notice by Mr Knight of London ard, 
, Professor Van Mons of Brussels, are now included. 

The prices have been greatly redweed for a large num- | 
ber of articles. | 

Mr P. has about 20,000 Grape Vines, of his own rear- | 
| ing, and guaranteed genuine,—and 100,000 imported from 
| France. Vines will now be supplied by the 1000 at 15 
cents, and by the 100 at 25 cents, assorted by himself, and | 
including the Imperial Tokay—White, Red, Black, and { 
Gray Burgundy—Teinturier, Black Orleans—Petit Rach- | 
ling, Kniperle, Black Cluster, Black Sweetwater, Chasse- , 
las, Large Morocco, St Valentine, Riesling or Clarette of 
Limoux, Bordeaux Purp!e,—and in lees quantities at the | 
reduced catalogue prices. 

The collection of Roses comprises 600 splendid varie- 
ties, of every shade and formn. Every department has re- 
ceived the utmost care, and the whole is under the most 
careful personal attention of the Proprietor. 

J. B. RUSSELL, JAgent. 

March 27 3t 








Crockery, Glass, and China Ware. 
Epbraim B. McLaughlin, 4 Dock Square, has for sale, an 
elegant assortment of newest patterns in the above line, which 
are offered at low prices for cash. Country weet pe 





others are invited to call. eptf ma 





a part d the list: 
| 


Waiters, Knives, Forks, Bellows, and Brashes.— | 


s For Sale, 

A valuable Real Estate in Milton, 9 miles from Boston, 
on the road leading from Boston to faunton, Bridge water, 
and New Bedford, containing upwards of 200 acres of the 
veriety of lands and fruits suitable for a good farm, well 
watered, with good substantial buildings. Said farm is 
calculated to suit a gentleman of taste, or an enterprising 
young man for a milk establishment, being an excellent 
grass farm. The purchaser may have, including the build- 
iigs, from 100 acres to the whole. 

As the above described property contains a large portion 
of valuable wood land, the purchaser may be accommodated 
with more or Jess of that part. The place will be sold at 
afair price, with or without a very valuable stock and 
farming utensils. 

Also, for sale, or to be let, opposite the above named 
premises, a large, convenient Dwelling House, with a 
good Bake House and out buildings, very pleasantly situ- 
ated for a country seat ora good stand for a store or 
country baking, with as much land as may be wanted for 
the accommodation of the same. For further information, 
inquire of the Editor, of Parker H. Pierce No. 95 State 
street, of Nathaniel Blake at Indian Queen Tavern, Brom- 
fied street, of A. M. Withington, Roxbury, or NaTHAN- 
1eEL, TucKER on the premises. 

April 10 tf 
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Scions of Superior Fruits. 

Just received at the Seed Store, connected with the 
New England Farmer, No. 52 North Market Street, an 
extetsive collection of scions, of the finest fruits cultivated 
in thi: couniry, and comprising also many of the superior 
iruits of Sir Knight and Dr Van Mons. They are all cut 
from baring trees, from an extensive fruit garden in this 
vicinit?; and the utmost reliance can be placed on the 
genuinness of the sorts, as they are ail cut, and packed, 
persondly, by the proprietor. The following comprises 


PEARS. 

Vert congue, Marie Louise, Forelle, Urbaniste, Fon- 
dant: dEte, Capiaumont, Napoleon, Passe Colmar, Har 
denpont Bartlett, Charles d’Autriche, Ambrette, (a Sine 
winter able pear) Crasanne, Chaumontel, Broca s Ber- 
gamot, Messire Jean, Seckle, Swan’s or Moor Fowl Kgg, 
Echassere, Epargne, Green Catharine, Brown Beurre, 
Virgoleuse, Andrews or Gibson, Jargonelle, Green Chisel, 
lion, Dr Hunt’s fine baking pear, Beurre de Roi, Rush- 
more’s Bon Cretien, Gansel’s Bergamot, Early Juneating, 
&e. 

APPLES. 

Ribstone Pippin, Priestley, (large sweet) Early Harvest 

(finest early table apple) Royal, (large and fine) Mary- 


! gold, Hubbardston Nonsuch, Swaar, Imperial Table Ap- 


ple, (trem Germany) Garden, Gardner’s Sweeting, Grand 
Sachem, R. 1. Greening, Roxbury Russet, N. Y. Green 
ing, Baldwin, Giliiflower, &c. 
The above sions are all well packed in earth, and are for 
sale in any quantities, distinctly labelled, at 6 cents each. 
April 10 





Farm for Sale or Let. 

In Saugus, 6 miles from Charlestown Bridge, known 
by the name of the Boynton farm, containing about 100 
acres of Land, a good House, Barn, and other out bulidings 
—well watered, and equally divided into mowing and tik 
lage—usually cut from 40 to 60 tons hay. . 

For particulars, inquire of C. Feuron, Warren Bridge 
Toll House, Charlestown. March 27 tf 


Fruit Trees, &c. 

N. DAVENPORT has for sale, at his Nursery in Mil 
ton, a large collection of Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Green 
House Plants, &c. His eollection of Peach, Plum, and 
Almond Trees, he considers not excelled in this vicinity : 
and the collection of other fruits is good. Orders sent to 
his Nursery in Milton, or left with J. B. Russevy, at the 
New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 52, North Market 
street, Boston, where a list of the trees can be seen, will 
be execuied at the customary prices. ep6w 


Goodwin’s Town Officer. 

In press and will be published without delay, a new and much 
improved edition of the above work, containing all the laws reb 
aive tothe power and duties of Municipal officers, together 
wiih the decisions of the Supreme Judiciai Court upon these 
subjects. Orders for the above work may be addressed to Rich 
ne & Lord, Boston, or to the publishers, Dorr & Howland, 
Worcester. 3t April 3. 

















Tall Meadow Oat Grass Seed. 
This day received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, 
52 North Market street, 20 bushels of ‘T'all Meadow Oat Grass 
Seed, at 2,50 per bushel, 
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Grape Vines. 
The subscriber offers for sale, Grape Vines of several 
varieties, the produce of his garden, in Dorchester ;— 
among them are the following: 


Isabella, Vhite Muscat, 
Sweetwater, Black Hamburg, 
Black Cape, Elba, 

Queen, White Chasselas, 


Early Oval, Muscatel. . 
They are principally of one year’s growth, from cuttings 
only, (which are much better than layers of two or even 
three years old,)—were planted under his direction ead 
supefintendance, are warrantied genuine, and are ina 
healthy and vigorous state. a. 

The subscriber purposes to continue the cultivation of 
such varieties of the foreign and native Vines as are 
suited to this climate, and that will thrive in the open 
ground in town or country. F | 

Application may be made to the subscriber at his office, 
No. 7 1-2, Congress strect, or at the garden to Patnck 
Kennedy. ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 

Boston, March 13, 1829. 6w 


JAMES BLOODGOOD & CO.’s 
Nursery, at Flushing, Long Island, near New Yor. 


quantity, or variety, of 
Fruit and Forest Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, 
and 
Plants, 
and the same will be delivered here, at the risk aad ex- | 
pense of the purchaser; the bills may be paidtolm. — 
Messrs Bloodgood & Co. attend personally to te ino- | 
culating and engrafting of all their fruit trees, and purcha- | 
sers may rely with as much confidence as they on upon | 
aby nursery, that the trees and shrubs they orer, will 
prove genuine. ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 
7 1-2, Congresssireet. | 
Boston, March 13, 1829. 6t 


Cow for Sale. 
A fine cow, half blooded, Coe!ebs breed, is offerec for sale at | 

the House of Industry farm, South PBoston.—Also a three- 

fourths blood Calf. Inquire of WM. STONE, Supeintendent. 
April 3, 1829. At 














Pear Trees and Grape Vines. 
| _ For sale by Rufus Howe, at the place of Samuel Downer, in 


Dorchester, 200 Pear Trees of the choicest varieties, viz : 20 


' kinds from the London Horticultural Society ; also, large and 
| very handsome Seckles, Ambrettes, Bartletts, and Bleeker Mea- 
) dow; 20 handsome black Tartareans and Remington Cherry 
Trees, Plums, &c. 300 Nutive Grape Vines, viz: 50 three 
| Years old Catawbas, 80 three years old Isabellas, 50 Bland’s Vir- 
| ginia, 30 Alexander, 20 Elsingborough ; also, 200 Sweet Water, 
| Black Hamburg, &c. 
| 30 varieties Poses, viz : Greville Rose, White and Red Moss, 
Grand Duke ot ‘Tuscany, Unique, Multiflora, Provence or Cab- 
age, Hundred Leat, Four Seasons, Red Damask, Marble, 
French, Cluster, Swiss, German, Variegated, Burgundy, Dou- 
ble and Single White. 
Dahiias, seven varieties of Double, viz : Crimson, Buff, Yel- 
low. Red, &e. Single do. 
Tulips, a great number of varieties, viz: Bizarres, Bibloems, 
double and single, of different colors, Parrot Bills, &c. 
Hyacinths, a great variety. Persons are invited, when the 
Tulips and Hyacinths are in bloom, to call and make their se- 
lections. White Lilies, Pink roots, Phlox, Polyanthus, three 
kinds Honeysuckle, Chinese, Trumpet and Sweet Scented ;— 
handsome Snow Bali trees, Quince do., Red and White Lilaes, 
growing on same stalk ; Lagerstrecemia, India or Crape Myr- 
tle, Spira Syrengo, Fringe or Smoke Tree, Suowberry Bush, 
Strawberry Tree. 


AND HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL. 





Currant Bushes, White Dutch, Red do., common white and | 
The subscriber will receive and transmit orders for iny | red. Gooseberries, different kinds. 


Raspberries, Antwerp white and reds T'himbleberries, white 
and red. 

Strawberries, viz: Wilmot’s Superb, Downton,—red and 
white English Wood—Roseberry, three kinds native. 


Wanted to purchase, two to three thousand small and middling | 


size Pear and Plum Trees, suitable for budding and grafting, 


Seedlings would be preferred. Apply as above, or at No. 5, 


Central Whart. 
Rose Water. 
20 demijohis double and single distilled Rose Water, made 
entirely from Damask Roses. The above Rose Water is con- 


stantly for sale at Mr ©, Wade’s Porter Cellar, No. 12, Mer- | 


chant’s Row, by demijoln or less quantity. 
jan. 30. 2tinF4inM4inA 


Fresh Hemp Seed. 


Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, 52 | 


North Market Street, a few barrels of American Hemp Seed, of 
last year’s growth.—Also, one barre} of fresh Riga Flax Seed, 
well known to be superior to the common American Fiax. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
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Seeds for Country Dealers, 

Traders in the country, who may wish to keep an assortment 
of Garden Seeds for sale, are informed they can be furnished 
at the New England Farmer office, No. 52 North Market street, 
Boston, wish boxes containing a complete assortment of the 
seeds mostly used in a kitchen garden, on as favorable terms as 
they can be purchased m this country, neatly done up in small 
papers, at 6 aad 12 ceuts each—warranted to be of the growth 
of 1828, and of the purest quality, ORNAMENTAL Flower 
SEEDs will be added on the same terms, when ordered, as well 
as Peas, Beans, Eanty Wuire Sweer Conn, &c, of dif- 
ferent sorts. 

(> The Seeds vended at this establishment, are put up on a 
new plau this year, each package being accompanied with 
short directions on its management, and packed in the neatest 
style. —Traders are requesied to call and examine for them- 
selves. eptf Jan. 23. 


For Sale, 
_In the southeasterly part of old Marlborough, a valuable 
Farm, containing about 320 acres, consisting of every kind of 





| Jand that is desirable to the enterprising farmer, a lage ortion 
c 


of which is of the first quality, having a constant strea water 
running through it; and the land is so situated that a number of 
acres are capable of irrigation. On the premises is an upright 
two story House, with four rooms on the floor, in good repair 5 
a large Barn, 20 by 30, and in common seasons is filled. with 
good hay. There are also on the farm, good Orchards, a part 
of which are in their prime ; together with an abundance of 
Wood, the best of white oak, fit for wheelwrigits’ use, or for 
ship timber. ‘There are few farms capable of more improve- 
ment, or which can be carried on at less expense. The plaee 
will be sold at a fair price, with or without the steck and uten- 
sils, at the election of the purchaser, ‘The payments made easy 
and accommodating, and possession may be had on delivery of 
the deed, For further particulars, please inquire of WiLLiam 
Drarer, Esq. of Marlborough, of Bensamin Wexp of Row 
bury, or of Samugen. H. WELD, on the premises, Jan. 16, 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. _ 


|FROM| To 
APPLES, best, - - - barrel. 200 2 50 
ASHES, pot, first sort, — - - - ton. (125 00130 00 
Pearl, first sort, - : - 1125 00.130 00 
| BEANS, white, - «- «  « (bhushel.! 1.00) 1 37 
BEEF, mess, : - - barrel.| 10 00 10 50 
Cargo, No. 1, - 8 900 9 5O 

Cargo, No. 2, - - we | 800 88 
BUTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, - pound.) 1 16 

{ ‘ 


SHEESE, new milk, ° * ‘ ‘ | 7 9 
ae 


New Vegetable. ! SAMUEL HYDE offers for sale at his Nursery, in FLOU Skimmed milk, ° Pan 7 b) 
‘ a. ee St aaile , Soed < 59 | Newton, near Boston, a good assoriment of Fruit and OUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - barrel.) 8 75 9 00 
Just received at the New Eogland Farmer Seed Store, 52 | ** Ascieagt ee ernie = ru | Genesee, - G * : ‘| 875, 900 
North Market Street, a small quantity of Sin Joun Styecarr’s | Forest Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, &c, comprising apples, | Rye, best, - . : : be 
New Beer, from London. ‘This is presumed to pe the first | pears, peaches, cherries, apricots, neciarines, plums, black | GRAIN, Corn, . 4 7 - jbushel 63) 65 
seed of this fine vegetable, ever brought into New Eogland.— | mulberries, English black curtants, English walnuts, but- Rye, ‘ . e . “| Gi 66 
For sale in papers of 12 1-2 cents each, or in larger quantities. | ternuts, horse chesnuis, filberts, (French and Spanish) Barley, - : . -f #] 1 67 
ee Ka —————= | catalpas, silver firs, spruce, larch, weeping willows, al- | Oats, - - ° te ae 351 38 
Kenrick Nurseries tn Newlon, near Beton. | theas, rose acacia, lilacs, daphres, senna. roses, honey- | NOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - ‘pound.,| | 9 
For sale, at the Kenrick NURSIRIES, IN suckles, &c. Orders directed to Samuel Hyde, Newton, | ME, - 7 . ° - | cask, | 85) 90 
Sates septal snipes re pe speortaie-n one will be delicceed i, | PLAISTER PARIS retailsat | 3 50 
NewTOon, an extensive assortment 0 Apples, | will be promptly attended to. Trees will be delivered in PORK. clear s son 16 0 ‘ 
Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Apricots, | Boston free of expense for transportation. Catalogues | fn a ee barrel. 53 On 16 
Nectarines, White Mulberrics, Graye Vines, | furnished gratis by J. B, Russenx, No. 52 North Market Carso, No. 1 re ie 13 00! a 4 
Gooseberry and Currant Bushes, &&  A'so, | Street, Boston, and at the Nursery in Newton. SEEDS, Herds Grass, % d . Mietell 's 00 
about 150 varieties of the most ornamental harly trees March 27 At Orchard Grass, 4 . “ | | 3 00 
and shrubs—including nearly 50 superb varieties ef hardy ; — - os Fow! Meadow, - ° ‘ “| | 300 
roses, comprising white and red moss—single yellow, Bees. Rye Grass, a “| | 400 
double do--yellow Austrian--red and yellow Autrian—| Just published by MARSH & CAPEN, 362, Washing- fall Meadow Oats Grass, - * } | 28 
black mottled, sable, Tuseany, and other varieties of the | ton Sireet, , , Red Top - “ - - My 4 75, 1 00 
blackest roses—Unique White Provence, Xe. | A PracricaL TREATISE ON THE MANAGEMENT OF at inti ae -s | 50 
Also, GREVILLE Roses, and Wiutmor’s Supers | Bees; and the establishment of an apiary, with the best Red Clover [aed | 4 | 8 3 
STRAWBERRIES. } method of destroying and preventing the depredations of French Sugar Beet, - ct M0 / 150 
Apple Trees of extra sizes—also Flowering Horse’ |\the Bee Morn. By James THacner, M. D., Fellow Mange! Wartzel, ‘ ™ «a | 1 BO 
Chestnuts, and some other sorts. | of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, &e. WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - a | 35) “ 
a orders — 7 — “a grace? goat | Extract from the Author's Adverlisement. nbs ee wept ageies on: 4 — -_ - 
Rick, Newron, will be received by the daily mail, anc 1's Recteakiien tavaans . Man Sewer hace ' Merino, three ashed, — 30 
promptly attended to—or they may be left at Mr Joseph | et Lemetcendbann ot a — pone Sent ~ at nance aaa waened at - 33 
Bridge’s Grocery and Seed Store, No, 60, Court street, | and discouraged all attempts to renewed trials. Not less Palled, Scotia first sort, < “ 37 = 
Boston, where, on application, catalogues will be delivered than one hundred hives have, the past season, been en- Pulled, Lamb's, second sort, 25 30 
gratis—or, catalogues ay | he obtained of MrJ. B. Rus- tively destroyed by that enemy, within atew towns in the Pulled, spinning, first sort,,  “ So 3 
sell, at the New England Farmer office. — | county of Plymouth, and in places where a sitigle Live has ULMER 
li at eal ala | yielded one hundred pounds of honey. Froim a particular PROVISION MARKET. 
Large Scotch Gooseberry Bushes and Hawthorns, §:c. | investigation of this subjeci, the compiler is now able, CORRECTED EVERY WERK KY MR. HAYWARD, 
Just received at the New F ngland Farmer Seed Store, | with much confidence, to annonce, that an effectual (Cleck of Fanenii-hail Market.) 
52 North Market street, by the ship Camillus, from Gree- | preventive of such depredations will be found recorded in REEF. best piece le? » 
nock, and Napoleon, from Liverpool, 15,000 Harrthans, | this production.” Price 75 cents. PORK cock teat iat 3 s pone - 212 
for live fencing, and about 500 superior Scotch and Lan-| March 27 3t whole ved, = ° y « | 5| 7 
eashire Gooseberry Bushes ;—the Hawthorns $5 per | ————-——H—_______ — i (UM 6 8 ko ern ge 6 6) 12 
thousand ; the Gooseberry Bushes, put up in lots of six | Red and White Clover Seed. MUTTON, © 2 @ «is e 4) 12 
roots, of the largest and finest sorts, with names—speci-} For sale at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No.| POULTRY, -  - + «  - a 8} 14 
mens of the fruit, as large as Egg Flums, American | 52 North Market Street. — BUTTER, kegandiub, - +  - pee ie Ee 
growth, from the imported roots, in sealed bottles, may be 5000 Ibs. Red Clover Seed, aoce Jump, best, - ° a “ 20 
seen at the store—price $1 50 per lot of six roots, | 500 Ibs. Dutch White Honeysuckle Clover, (imported. ) MEAI ‘ Rye dt 4 - " Nee ery 16 ' 20 
Likewise, two barrels of superior fresh Lucerne Seed, Also, Herd’s Grass, Red Top, Orchard Grass, Luecrne,| hegre td py ite = 4 
warranted ; one cask of large Potato Oats ; and one cask Foul Meadow, Hemp and Flax Seed, &c, &e. POTATOS, | aim 2s «“ 50 
of fine London Split Peas, tor culinary purposes. March 27 tf CIDER, [according to quality,}) = - barrel.’ 2 00] 2 
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__MISCELLANIES. 


The Winters of New England.—1\741. The 
winter of this year was bitter, and its severity 
widely felt. The following paragraphs from the 
Pennsylvania Gazette, will show the distress which 
was experienced even in the regions now visited 
gently by the winter’s cold. |“ Philadelphia, 
March, 1741. Our accounts from all parts of the 
country are filled with complaints of the severity 
of the winter, no one remembering the like. The 

















from Mendon to this place remaining impassable | 
for cattle, a number of men om snow shoes assem- 
bled and dragged bis sled, on which were his wife 
and family, and tho few effects he was possessed 
of, as far as Grafton; from that place sixty-one 
men belonging there, brought them in the same | 
manner to this town; some of the charitable in- 
habitants set on foot asubscription for their relief, | 
and in about two hours collected £150, and hav- 
ing procured a team, on Monday last, they con- 
tinued their journey. So singular a circumstance | 


| 





cattle are dying daily for want of fodder: many 
deer are found dead in the woods, and some come 


other creatures.” “ New York, Feb. 3, 1741. By 
our accounts from the country, the people here 
are in so great want of fodder for their cattle, in 
several places, that four cows are given to have 
one delivered in May, and that the cold has been 
60 severe, that even deer, squirrels, and birds have 
been frozen to death, and great quantities of sheep 
have perished, and this day wood has been sold 
for 40 shillings per cord.” 

1764, The snow fell in great quantities during 
February and March. It is within the recollec- 
tion of some of our ancient inhabitants that during 
the month of April, oxen and sleds heavily loaded 
with the materials for the Old South Meeting 
House, in this town, passed upon the surface of 
the snow, frozen into a thick crust, over the places 
where fences were buried in the drifts, without ob- 
struction. 

1772. The Boston Gazette states, that the 
winter had been more severe than had been known 
for many years. Great storms of wind and snow 
came until April, 

1780. The snows of this memorable winter 
commenced in November, and continued storms 
accompanied with violent winds from the N, Kast, 
occurred during December. About the first of 
January, a period of steady and severe cold com- 
menced. During forty days even on the south 
and sunny side of buildings in warm situations 
there were no indications of thaw. The light and 
dry snow drifted and eddied with incessant mo- 
tion on the wind. Paths, if opened, were imme- 
diately filled, and communication was almost en- 
tirely interrupted. The Spy, then published in 
this town, contains the following notice “ Worces- 
ter, Jan. 6. For twenty years past the travelling 
has not been known to be worse than at present. 
The mails due last week have not yet arrived. We 
therefore give our readers but half a sheet this 
week.” “Jan. 13. A gentleman who arrived 
here yesterday from Boston, which place he left 
Friday last, (Jan. 7,) informs us that the storm 
was very severe there, and that between this and 
the capital, net less than 80 teams were stop- 
ped.” “Jan, 20. Travelling has not been so 
much obstructed by the snow for forty years past. 
Except the great post road from Boston to Hart- 
ford, all are filled, and no passing without snow- 
shoes.” “Jan. 27. Wood is now sold in this 
town at the rate of sixty dollars the cord, owing to 
the roads being filled with snow. A poor man be- 
longing to a town near Providence, began to re- 
move his family, consisting of his wife and nine 
children, to a place called New Providence, about 
a hundred miles from this place, the day before 
the beginning of the late storm; he had got only 
as far as Mendon, where he was obliged to re- 
main three weeks, and having expended all his 
money, was drove to great necessity. The road 


is not remembered in this part of the country.” 


those gentlemen in this, and a few of the neigh- 
boring towns, who have continued to take his pa- 
pers during the late tedious weather ; as the roads 
in many parts of the county, still remain impassa- 
ble on horseback, and too many of his customers 
think it tedious to come for them, unless they could 
ride, it has reduced the late impressions of this pa- 
per to such small numbers, that the cost of print- 
ing them has been three or four times as much as 
the printer has asked for them when printed.— 
This only, and not a want of interesting intelli- 
gence occasions the appearance of half a sheet, 
and obliges the printer to suspend the publication 
of this paper until Thursday, the week after 
next.” 

In the MSS of Mr French, cited in Abbot’s His- 
tory of Andover, it is stated the snow was four 
and a half feet deep, in the woods, on a level.— 
The roads were so filled as to be impassable for a 
long time, except with the aid of snow shoes.— 
Fences, and low buildings were buried beneath 
deep drifts, and the inhabitants of contiguous 
houses communicated with each other through 
arched passages, hollowed under the drifts. After 
the surface was frozen, instances are stated where 
the dead were taken from the chamber windows 
to be carried to the grave. The sufferings of the 
inhabitants were great. The scanty supply of 
fuel for many days could only be brought on hand 
sleds, and the stumps of trees which were cut even 
with the surface of the snows, on their dissolution 
stood many feet above the earth. A row of shade 
trees which ornamented the north end of the 
street in this town, were destroyed to supply the 
necessities of the people. The streams were so 
much choked as not to flow in their usual chan- 
nels, the rivulets disappeared under the drifts, and 
great distress was felt for water. All travelling 
was for a long time on snow shoes, and burthens 
were carried on small sleds, —NVational gis. 





Dr Herschell.—In order to show the steady per- 
severance which enabled Herschell to attain the 
celebrity he enjoyed, Mr Davies, the lecturer at 
the Manchester Mechanical Institution, related an 
anecdote which he said had been communicated 
to him by a gentleman who was acquainted with 
the distinguished astronomer: in the early part of 
his astronomical career, he had been engaged for 
several weeks in grinding a glass lens for one of 
his telescopes, and was so unfortunate as to break 
it when it was nearly completed ; but, instead of 
being irritated or disheartened by the accident, he 
merely: observed, in his broken English, “ Vell, I 
must make anoder,” to which task he applied him- 
self without delay. 





The council of the Albany Horticultural Society 
have offered premiums to the members, for the 
best and earliest fruits, vegetables, and flowers. 





‘| Heatheot, 
On the 27th of February, Mr Thomas, the |, Germain, 


tamely to the plantations and feed’ on hay with printer of the Spy, “ returns his sincere thanks to Reshmore’s Bon Cretien, 


a 





Scions of Apple and Pear Trees. 
For sale, at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 
52 North Market street, Boston, a large collection of Ap- 
pk and Pear Scions,—among which ere the following :— 


Apples. 
Roxbury Russet, 
| New York Pippin, 
| Baldwin, 
Gilliflower, 
White Shropsavine, or 

Early Harvest, 
&e, &e. 

Pears. 
Large Iron, or Pound, 
Gansel’s Bergamot, 
Brown Buerre, 
Early Juneting, 
St Michael’s, 
Broca’s Bergamot, 
Bartlett, 

&e, &c. 

‘n addition to the above, we are daily procuring fine 
vaieties, from responsible sources, and hope to extend 
the collection so as to comprise all the esteemed fruits 
rated in the vicinity of Boston and New York. 

The scions are in fine order, and the utmost depen- 
deace can be placed upon their genuineness, as they are 
allcut from bearing trees. eptf 


Fruit Trees. 
Messrs WINSHIPS respectfully request 


those of the public who may incline to favor 
them with their orders the ensuing season, for 
fruit and ornamental trees, fancy shrubbery, 
herbaceous plants, whether indigenous or ex- 
otic, t¢ forward their orders immediately, and they will 
be executed with every possible despatch. They also 
have sweral hundred genuine Isabella Grape Vines, by 
the hurired or single plant, with the superior European 
| kinds in cultivation in this country. Letters directed to 
| F. & IL. Winship, Brighton. 
P. S. Asparagus roots from one to four years old. 
fr All orders left with J. B. Russe, at the New 
Englan Farmer Seed Store, 52 North Market street, will 
be exectted at the Nursery prices, and the trees delivered 
in boston, free of expense for transportation. 
Brighton, March 11, 1829. 


Assorted Seeds for Families. 

For sale at the New England Farmer Seed Store small boxes 
of assorted Seeds for Kitchen Gardens. Each box contains a 
package d the following Seeds : . 
Early Wishington Peas Long Dutch Parsnip 
Dwarf Bue Imperial Peas Large Cabbage Lettuce 
Late Marowfat Peas Long Green ‘Turkey Cucumber 
Early Nohawk Dwarf string|Pine-apple Melon 

Beans Long, or Round Watermelon 
China Dwarf string and shell] Nasturtium 

Bean Large White Onion 
Lima, « Saba Pole Beans Large Red Onion 
Long blood Beet Curled Parsley 
Early Turnip-rooted Beet Fiat “es Pepper 
Early York Cabbage Early Scarlet Short-top Radish 
Largelate Drumhead Cabbage! White Turnip Radish 
Cape Savoy Cabbage Salsafy 
Rec Dutch Cabbage (for pick-|Early Bush oe 

lng) Early White Dutch Turnip 
White Flat Turnip : 
Yellow Stone Turmp 
Winter Crook-neck Squash. 


Cardener’s Sweeting, 

Nonsuch, 

Gand Sachem, 

Cat-head, or Large Sum- 
mer Russet, 

Riode Island Greening, 








Spice Rousselet, 
| Red Bergamot, 
Moor Fowl Egg, 
Jagonelle, 











f—) 

Eaily Horn Carrot 
Lorg Orange Carrot 
White Solid Celery 
Curled Cress 
Early Cucumber POT HERB SEEDS. 
Early Silesia Lettuce Thyme—Sage—Marjorum. 

The above list, it will be seen, comprises all the common ve- 
getables, besides several new varieties of recent introduction, 
aad uncommon excellence. Every kind is warranted of the 
very first quality, as to freshness and purity. Each box contains 
directions for the management of the different sorts. Price $3 
per box. 














Pressed Culinary Herbs. 

For sale at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 52, 
Nath Market street, Culinary Herbs, dried, pressed, and neatly 
patked, in parcels, at the fol cagy * ang :—Sweet Marjoram, 
50cts—Summer Savory, 25 cts—Thyme, 33 cts—Sage, 17 crs 
—Celery, (in bottles for soups, &c,) 25 cts—Balm, 33 cis— 
Rese Flowers, $1,00. eptf 
6 SE SE EE | 





a —— 
Published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable at the 

end of the year—but those who pay within sixty days from the 

time of subscribing, are.entitled to a deduction of fifty cents. 
Printed for J. B. Russeit, by I. R. Burrs—by whom 





all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the wishes 
of customers. Orders for printing received by J. B. Russet, 
at the Agricultural Warehouse No 52 North Market Street 
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